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The Washerwoman, lent by Mrs. Blumen- 
thal, has been frequently shown. 

One name remains to be mentioned — 
Cezanne, and he, because of his intransi- 
geant personality is not so easily placed in 
the natural-history kind of classification 
attempted in this article. According to 
himself, he is of kinship to Degas as he has 
been here defined: "I wish," he said, "to 
make of Impressionism something solid 
and durable like the art of the Museums." 
In his admiration of this "art of the 
Museums" he made copies and adapta- 
tions of the seventeenth-century Italian 



the new Museum of Santa Fe in a recently 
printed pamphlet descriptive of the archi- 
tecture chosen for this unique home of art 
in the South. "The terraced houses of the 
Pueblos, and the Franciscan missions," the 
writer explains, "are indigenous to the soil, 
for they have been produced by the en- 
vironment, the native building material, 
the climate — and are truly American. 

"In the capital of Santa Fe," the article 
continues, "through the efforts of the 
School of American Research, there has 
been fostered a renaissance of this ancient 
American architecture, so well adapted 
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masters. His realism, however, was far 
from the realism of the Impressionists. 
Astonishingly simplified forms, often dis- 
torted, a fashion of coloring quite his own, 
and always an uncompromising sincerity 
to his personal impression of the thing he 
was painting, distinguish his pictures. His 
art is the strongest influence among the 
younger painters of our time. La Colline 
des Pauvres (Gallery 21) is the one work 
by him shown here. B. B. 

THE NEW MUSEUM OF SANTA FE 

ONE must go to New Mexico to find 
an American architecture and an Amer- 
ican art." This is the contention of 



to its surroundings. The choicest flower 
of that renaissance is the new Museum 
building, or Temple of St. Francis and the 
Martyrs, the dedication ceremonies begin- 
ning November 24, 19 17, and lasting until 
the evening of Thanksgiving Day. 

"Six of the ancient Franciscan mission 
churches, three hundred years old, are 
reproduced in its facade, without destroy- 
ing the unity of its appearance; they are 
Acoma, San Felipe, Cochiti, Laguna, 
Santa Ana, and Pecos. Two of these 
great missions have passed away, while the 
others slowly are yielding to the ravages of 
time. 

"The outlines of the new Museum are 
terraced, plastic, flowing. There are no 
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hard and stiff plumb lines or levels, no 
exact repetitions or parallelisms, such as 
mark the California mission style. The 
symmetry is that of mass, not of exact 
form. No matter which way one looks, 
or from what vantage point, there is a dif- 
ferent architectural composition, a new 
charm, a different pattern and design, 
in which sunlight and ever-moving shad- 
ows have a determining part. 

"The lovely patio is in keeping with its 
massive battlements, its shady cloisters, 
its carved corbels and primitive pillars 
and vigas. The ceilings of the interior, 
the floors of the St. Francis auditorium, 
the benches, the great St. Francis mural 
paintings, the lighting of the transept, the 
carving of the grills, the reproduction of the 
massive doors of Santa Clara and of the 
Needle's Eye — all merge into a complete 
natural harmony that causes the visitor 
to wonder and admire. 

"The new museum is an art gallery, 
part of the Museum of New Mexico, whose 
priceless archaeological and historical col- 
lections are housed in the Palace of the 
Governors. Here the Taos and Santa Fe 
art colonies, now numbering some forty 
artists of national and international note, 
first exhibit their paintings, which later 
are shown in New York, in Philadelphia 
and in Chicago. Already it is the center 
of a new art movement, as thoroughly 
American as the architecture of the build- 
ing itself — the first truly American school of 
art." 

THE HOME OF ART IN BOSTON 

TOR the History of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, published in 191 3, Miss 
Winifred E. Howe, its author, added an 
interesting chapter on the Early Institu- 
tions of Art in New York, beginning with 
the American Museum "under the patron- 
age of the Tammany Society/' established 
in 1 79 1, and taking up in turn the stories 
of the American Academy of the Fine Arts, 
the New York Historical Society, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, the Apollo 
Association, the New York Gallery of the 
Fine Arts, and several of lesser importance, 
the very names of which, long forgotten, 



seemed in danger of being lost. This 
essay, so far as is known, furnishes the only 
complete work on the institutions of this 
kind, related to one another by a common 
aspiration, which have come into being 
in New York. 

An interesting paper by Walter K. Wat- 
kins, recently published by the Bostonian 
Society in one of its publications (Vol. II, 
Second Sec, 191 7) under the title, The 
New England Museum the Home of Art 
in Boston, deals with the first museum in 
that city, and through the courtesy of the 
Bostonian Society is here reprinted in part 
in the following paragraphs, for the benefit 
of those who, with an antiquarian turn of 
mind, would see what the sister city was 
doing when our own pioneer "museums" 
were beginning to make history. 



To a citizen of the town of 1820 return- 
ing to the scenes of his former life via the 
East Boston Tunnel exit, or emerging by 
the opposite exit into Scollay Square, from 
the purgatory of a rush hour, it would be 
an unfamiliar locality. Seeking the north 
star to localize himself, a familiar structure 
greets him in the building between Brattle 
Street and Cornhill, facing Court Street. 
As it stands today so it stood nearly a 
century ago and so it may stand for cen- 
turies to come. It is true its headgear is 
slightly changed and its footwear is altered 
into a corner grocery. A capacious pocket, 
a subway entrance, also appears in its 
outfit. Still it stands there more lasting 
than the eternal hills, for have its walls 
not witnessed the demolition of the three 
crests of Beacon Hill which gave to the 
town its first name of Trimountain. Daniel 
Maude standing in the doorway of his 
school, the first in the land which was on 
the site of the Suffolk Savings Bank, saw 
a far different view when he gazed to the 
northward. In the distance across the 
water stood that most ancient fortified 
house built by Maverick in 1625, at Winni- 
simmet. Nearer were the straggling houses 
at the north end of the town, skirting the 
harbor front. I n the foreground were a few 
houses and tan vats, as the area between 
Hanover, Court and Washington Streets 
was early claimed by the leather dressers. 
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